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effects in the surprising combinations of sound and timbre. In
following the general trend of modern music which, by that time,
had been established in the West, Stravinsky began to use chiefly
instruments with a clear, distinct timbre, far removed from the
modulations of the human voice or of stringed instruments. Thus
in trying to create a new style Stravinsky, like his foreign col-
leagues, used an orchestra of unusual type in which the combina-
tion of instruments was changed to accord with the nature of the
experiment. All this, of course, was reflected in the productions of
the Ballet Russe, although this time it was not Stravinsky who
served Diagilev's purposes, but Diagilev those of Stravinsky. The
Little Fox (season of 1922) and Wedding Feast (season of 1923,
composed in 1914-18) introduced a change in the style of music
and in the character of the Ballet Russe.
Finally, in 1919 Stravinsky once again sought new and different
ideas and methods, and both critics and loyal admirers found it
very difficult to follow his strenuous efforts to grasp the modern
movements and to satisfy the new taste.
This taste demanded that the old masters of the polyphonic,
that is pre-classic, period be resuscitated. Diagilev had just found
in the library at Milan a manuscript by Pergolesi, the composer
of Serva-Padrona (1710-36) and father of of era boufte. It was
exactly what was needed for the Russian Ballet, and he suggested
to Stravinsky that he arrange the pieces of manuscript into a ballet*
Stravinsky accepted the offer but instead of an ordinary arrange-
ment he composed Pulcinetta (season 1920), an original creation,
in which, however, he preserved the spirit of the light and witty
Neapolitan sketch and refrained from extreme modern harmonies.
The return to Italian was followed by a return to Russian style.
Mavra, a comic opera, was composed by Diagilev's order for the
season of 1922 and was dedicated to Glinka, Chaikovsky, and
Pushkin. In this work, with its syncopated American rhythms, fre-
quent modulations, retarded cadences, and absence of the string
quartet from the orchestra, Stravinsky was equally far removed
from his prototypes. Yet he nevertheless sustained the key, intro-
duced bel cantot and even deigned to adopt melodies from Russian,
Gypsy, and Italian sources. Thus it justified the motto "Return to
classicism," while the irony that permeated Mavra protected the